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A Day at a Flint-Glass Pactory. 


alkali is the flux, by mixture with which the 
“It might contribute to dispose us to a silex becomes fusible ; and the metallic oxide, 

kinder regard for the labours of one another, | besides acting as a flux, imparts certain quali- | naces, pot-furnace, and 

if we were to consider from what unpromising | ties whereby one kind of glass is distinguish- cutting and glass-engraving 


siliceous earth is mixed with certain ciystal- 
line salts, perfect fusion may be 
a er approach to transparent glass may 
result. Again, certain metallic oxides may 
be made to assume a vitreous form, and, when 
mixed with silex, to produce a glass possessing 
valuable properties. We way tl 


glass, generally speaking, as 

the mixture and Reson ofaais three kinds of 
ingredients; and the purpose fulfilled by each 
may be thus understood :—the siliceous sub- 
stance is the vitrifiable ingredient ; the salt or 


beginnings the most useful productions of art | able from another. 


have probably arisen. Who, wheu he first 


saw the sand or ashes, by a casual intenseness | which, if we may judge from the researches, 


of heat, melted into a metalline form, rugged 
with excrescences and clouded with impuri- 
ties, would have imagined that in this shape- 
less lump lay concealed so many convenien- 
ces of life as would, in time, constitute a great 
part of the happiness of the world? Yet, by 
some such fortuitous liquefaction was mankind 
taught to procure.a body, at once, in a high 
degree, solid and transparent; which might 


admit os h “tithe the sun, and exe 
violence of the wind; which might extend the 


sight of the philosopher to new ranges of ex- 
istence, and charm him, at one time, with the 
unbounded extent of material creation, and at 















Such is the nature of vitrification, a process | 
made within the last thirty or forty years in_ 
Egypt, and the discovery of the mode of deci- | 
phering the hieroglyphics so profusely dis- 
played on Egyptian monuments, was known 
in very remote ages. Sir J. G. Wilkinson 
(** Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians”) adduces three distinct proofs that the 
art of glass-working was known in pt be- 
fore the exodus of the children of Israel from 


that dand, three thousand five hundred years 


ago. At Beni Hassan and at Thebes are 
paintings representing, in a very rude form, 
glass-blowers at work ; aud from the hiero- 
glyphics accompanying them, it is found that 


another with the endless subordination of ani- | they were executed in the reign of a monarch 


mal life; and, what is of yet more import- 
ance, might supply the decays of nature, and 
succour old age with subsidiary sight. Thus 


was the first artificer in glass employed, | vitrified quality of which is of the same quality 


though without his knowledge or expectation. 
He was facilitating and prolonging the enjoy- 
ment of light, enlarging the avenues of sci- 
ence, and conferring the highest and most 
lasting pleasures : he was enabling the student 
to contemplate nature, and the beauty to be- 
hold herself.” 

A century has nearly elapsed since Dr. 
Johnson wrote this forcible and beautiful pa- 
ragraph ; and nothing has occurred, in the 
subsequent history of manufactures, to lessen 
its truth or beauty. Many opaque substances 
are capable of assuming a form more or less 
vitreous or glass-like; such as earths, some 
acids and salts, and metailic oxides. In porce- 
lain we see an example of partial vitrifica- 
tion; for the granular texture is exceedingly 
fine, and @ slight translucency is produced. 
But colle vitrification never results until 
after the fusion or melting of the ingredients ; 
and we know of no means by which porcelain 
clay or any other earth may be melted in its 
simple state. But when two kinds of earth 
are mixed together, or, still better, when a 
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who occupied the throne at about that period. 
Again: images of glazed pottery were com- 
mon at the period under consideration, the 


as glass; and therefore the mode of fusing, | 
and the proper proportions of the ingredients | 
for making glass, must have been already 
well known. 
adduces the instance of a glass bead about 


three-quarters of an inch in diameter, which | 


Captain Henvey found at Thebes, and which 
contains in hieroglyphic characters the name 
of a monarch who lived fifteen hundred years 
before Christ. 

The knowledge of the manufacture proba- 


aisle 


various buildings necessary for the production 
flint-glass ware; such’as a horse-mill, for 
grinding gld melting-pots, as one of the ingre- 
dients in the manufacture of new ‘onés; a 
om wherein grou.d or powdered clay is 
iitxed and kneaded into a working state; 
‘in which the pots are made; others 
r drying the manufactured pots; rooms for 
storing, ing, rep the alkaline 
salts; others ing the sili- 
ceous sand; a mixiog-r wherein the sand, 
alkali, and oxides are | d; two g- 
ovens, or furnaces, for converting coal into 
coke; the glass-house, with its working-fur- 
ling-oven ; glass- 
3 and others 

for subsidiary purposes: thé whole oecupy- 
ing an area of about three-fourths of an 
acre. The routine of operations in these 










departments will come successively under our. 


notice. 

In describing the vitrifiable qualities of 
various materials, we@ised the most general 
terms, in order to include all kinds of glass 
within our remarks; but it is Necessary now 
to state the restrictions which are required in 
practice. 
may, by peculiar treatment, be w 


r par- 
tially vitrified, yet siler, or flint, is that which 


possesses the valuable qualities,’ Again, 
although many alkaline and saline’ substances 
might be used as fluxing materials;-yet soda 
indighenh, imone or other oftheir forms, are 
those generally employed by the glass-maker. 
Lastly, although many metallic oxides might 
be similarly vitrified, yet oxide of lead is that 
which is most frequently employed. ‘This 
being premised, we may state that the mate- 
rials for flint-glass are nearly as follow :-— 
One part of alkali (carbonate and nitrate of 
potash,) two parts of oxide of lead, three parts 


Lastly, Sir J. G. Wilkinson | of sea-sand, and a minute portion of the oxides 


of manganese and arsenic. 

The term “ flint-glass” is given because 
flints were formerly employed as the siliceous 
| material; they were made red-hot, and plung- 
‘ed into cold water, whereby they were so 
fractured and disintegrated as to be easily 
ground to powder. Sea-sand is, however, now 





bly travelled from Egypt to Greece, and 
thence to Rome and modern Europe; and suc- 
cessive improvements have not only brought 
the art to a high degree of excellence, but 
have led to its subdivision into several kinds, 
such as flint-glass, plate-glass, window-glass, 
and green or bottle-glass making. 

Confining ourselves to flint-glass, we now 
invite the reader’s attention to the process of 
manufacture. ‘The flint-glass works of 
Pellatt, which we have been permitted to visit 
for our present purpose, are situated in Hol- 
land Street, Blackfriars, and comprise the 





found to answer the same purpose, at a less 
expenditure of time and trouble.’ The sand 
employed is obtained from the sea-shore at 
Lyon in Norfolk, and at Alum Ba¥, Isle of 
Wight; the qualities brought from hence 
being superior to most others. A few years 
ago, a portion of sand brought from Australia 
as ballast was found to answer the purpose of 
English sand, and was indeed expected to be 
superior ; we believe, however, that the quali- 
ties of the three kinds are now ranked nearly 
on a level. 

The sand, being impure when brought to 


Although most earthy substances 
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the works, is conveyed to an upper room, and | from the soil ina hard state, groumd fine, bar- 
thrown into a trough containing water. This|relled, and sent up to London. The broken, 
trough is capable of being closed, and is fixed | or worn-out pots, are likewise found to be use- 
on horizontal pivots, whereby a rocking mo- | ful when employed in combination with new 


“tion can be given; and the sand, being thus 


driven from side to side in the water, and 
stirred with a spade, loses some of its impuri- 
ties. The dirty water is emptied into a chan- 


clay ; four parts of new clay being mixed with 
one part of old pots, ground by a horse-mill, 








| presently) each pot is lowered by a crane, 
ee placed in the “ pot-arch.” This arch is 


a small furnace capable of containing two or 


ones pots; and the pots are there exposed 


for five days to a very intense heat. 
The ingredients are prepared ; the melting. 


and sifted to fine powder. The mixed ingre-|pots are made and hardened; and it is now 
dients then undergo a process so primitive, |time to visit the “ glass-house” itself—the 


nel in the floor of the room; and the same | that one almost regrets to see it in this age of | part of the building to which all the others are 
process is repeated seven or eight times, until| machinery. The powdered clay, being mixed |subsidiary, and to which the eye of an artist 
the sand becomes perfectly clean. It is then| with warm water in large square leaden| might be directed for some striking effects of 
placed in a trough over an oven, through holes | troughs, is trampled on with naked feet until |lights and shade. Imagine a large room, 
in which it passes, when partially dried, into| thoroughly kneaded into a stiff adhesive clay. | fifty or sixty feet square, with an earthen 
the oven beneath, and, when dried, leaves the | ‘The kneading of the dough for sea-biscuits at | floor, bounded by brick walls, lofty and dimly 
oven in the state of fine, glittering, white par- | Deptford, which was formerly done by men’s | lighted, and covered by an iron roof, the mid- 
ticles. fists and elbows, is now much better effected |dle of which is probably fifty feet from the 

With regard to the alkali employed, there | by machinery; and we might suppose that a|ground. This is the shell or crust, the kernel 
are reasons why potash, in the form of carbo-| similar result would follow the application of|of which is the melting-furnace. In the mid- 
nate, is preferable to other kinds; the carbonic | machinery in the present case ; but it appears | dle of the room we sec four pillars, twelve or 
acid being, however, dissipated during the | that a machine, formerly employed at these | fourteen feet high, supporting the four corners 
melting, and leaving the potash in a pure state. works for this purpose, failed to produce the |of a great chimney, which passes through the 
The carbonate of potash is obtained from | required effect, and the old method was again | middle of the roof, and rises to the height of 
Canada and the United States, and requires a | resumed. jabout eighty feet. This chimney is quadran- 
process of washing previous tu use. It is! The services of the “ pot-maker” are now | gular, tapering upwards ; and a clear passage 
conveyed to an underground apartment, in| called fur. The melting-pots for flint-glass|is left beneath it between the pillars. Built 
which are washing-bins, settling-pans, evapo- | are not moulded, but are built up piecemeal,|on the level of the ground, at two opposite 
rating-pans, and other necessary apparatus.|e¢ach piece being rolled into a cylindrical |sides of this chimney are two furnaces, the 
The state to which the carbonate is brought form, and laid in a curve on preceding rolls. |smoke from each of which ascends by a bent 
by the process of cleansing, is that of fine | If we could imagine a boy’s grotto to be built }flue into the great chimney. Such are the 





_ white grains, differing but little, to an unprac- | of these clay-rolls instead of oyster-shells, we | objects which first. meet the eye through the 


tised eye, from the prepared sand. 


| might form an idea of the potter’s operations, 


Oxide of lead, both in the form of litharge | with this important addition, that every roll of 


and Of minium, or red-lead, is employed in 
flint-glass for the following reasons:~—it is a 
powerful flux, enabling the sand to melt more 


» readily, and it gives the glass greater density ; 


greater power of refracting light; greater 
lustre; greater resistance to fracture from 


clay is so thoroughly pressed and squeezed as 
to expel all the air from between the rolls, and 
to form a uniform and thick wall or crust. 
The manipulations of the potter are aided by 
a few simple tools; and, keeping four in pro- 
gress at once, working a little on each in turn, 


sudden heat and cold, and greater ductility | he completes the four in six days. Few per- 


during the working. If there be too much of 


| sons, probably, on hearing of a ** melting-pot,” 


this materialythe glass becomes incuuveniently | would imagine the weight and bulk of those 


soft. 

The other ingredients in flint-glass, which 
are yery small in quantity, are used as purify- 
ing and bleaching agents; and, as well as the 
oxide of lead, require but little preparation on 
the part of the glass-maker. 

Let us assume that these several ingredients 
are in a sufficiently prepared state. They 
are taken to the “ mixing-room,” which con- 
tains several long bins or boxes; and after 
being weighed in proper proportions, the 
ingredients are sifted, mixed in the bius, and 
brought to a state fit for the melting-furnace. 
Here we must leave them for the present, 
remembering that thestate in which the ingre- 
dients are put into the melting-pots is that of 
a salmon-coloured powder, the red tinge being 
given by the oxide of lead. 

The melting-pots, and their mode of prepa- 
ration, now deserve our notice. ‘The reader 
will not be surprised to hear that the manu- 
facture, drying, and baking of the glass-pots 
are important processes ; since one pot, when 
filled, contains sixteen hundred weight of 
glass, the preservation and proper melting of 
which are essential to the subsequent labours 
of the glass-worker. 

There is a particular kind of clay brought 
from Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, which 
seems better calculated than any other as a 
material for the glass-pots, and which is dug 


here alluded to. The weight of clay required 
for one pot is nearly one thousand pounds ; and 
the dimensions of the finished vessel are about 
three feet in height, two and three-quarters 
in diameter, and from two to three inches 
thick. The shape is nearly cylindrical, with 
a hemispherical top, and a flat base, and 
there is only one opening, about eight or ten 
inches in diameter, at the upper part of one 


they are used, the better; consequently, it is 
important to keep a considerable number on 
hand. We were struck with the singular ap- 
pearance of a large dark room, the floor of 
which was studded with nearly a hundred of 
these dome-shaped vessels. A little stretch 
of imagination would have transformed the 
assemblage into Cassim Baba’s oil-jars, and 
have peopled them with forty (or twice forty) 
thieves; but the damp odour of clay kept the 
thoughts from wandering from Blackfriars to 
Bagdad. The pots are left in this room for 
several months. The evaporation from the 
damp clay is considerable, and is allowed to 
go on very gradually, in order to ensure an 
equable state throughout the thickness of the 
pot. When the drying is effected, the pots are 
taken as wanted to an adjoining room, kept at 
a higher temperature, and then, a door being 
opened into the glass-house, (of which more 


side. 
| The longer these pots can be left before 


dusky gloom of the place. 
(To be continued.) 


NUREMBERG. 


Nuremberg, with its long, barrow, winding, 
involved streets, in precipitous ascents and 
descents, its completely Gothic physiognomy, 
is by far the strongest old city I ever belield ; 
it has retained’ in every part the aspect of the 
middle ages. No two houses resemble each 
other; yet differing in form, in colour, in 
height, in ornament, all have a family like- 
ness; and with their peaked and carved 
gables, and projecting central balconies and 
painted fronts, stand up in a row, like so many 
tall, gauut, stately old maids, with the toques 
and stomachers of the last century. The build- 
ings are so ancient ; the fashions of society so 
antiquated; the people so penetrated with 
veneration for themselves and their city, that 
in the few days I spent there, I began to feel 
quite old too—my mind was wrinkled up, as 
it were, with a reverence for the past. [I 
wondered that people condescended to talk of 
any event more recent than the Thirty Years’ 
War, and the defence of Gustavus Adolphus. 
Nuremberg was the Gothic Athens; it was 
never the seat of government; but as a free 
imperial city it was independent and self-go- 
verned, and took the lead in arts and liter- 
ature. Here it was that clocks and watches, 
maps and musical instruments were manufac- 
tured for all Germany; here were music, 
poetry, and painting at once honoured as sci- 
ences and cultivated as handicrafts, each 
having its guild, or corporation, duly charter- 
ed, like the other trades of this flourishing 
city, and requiring, by the institution of the 
magistrates, a regular apprenticeship. It was 
here that, on the first discovery of printing, a 
literary barber and meistersinger (Hans Foltz) 
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set up a printing-press in his own house ; and | leaves of the tree have the same pungent fla- 
it was but the natural consequence of all this) vour as the fruit, although not so strong. We 
industry, mental activity, and social cultiva-|think it probable that this is the tree our 
tion, that Nuremberg should have been one of Saviour alluded to, in the parable of the mus- 
the first cities which declared for the refor-| tard seed, and not the mustard plant which we 
mation. But what is most curious and stri- have in the north; for although in our jour- 
king in this old city is to see it stationary, | ney from Bysan to Adjeloun we met with the 
while time and change are working such mira-| mustard plant, growing wild, as high as our 








| trees, and my experience goes to prove that 
the best time for pruning is when the leaves 
are full grown, and the tree is in a vigorous 
‘and growing state; for at this season, when 
| the sap has been spent in the foliage, and the 
‘pores of the wood are filled, so that when the 
limb is taken off, the sun and warm weather 
will dry the end of the limb, and close the 


cles and transformations every where else. horses’ heads, still, being an anoual, it did not pores of the wood against the weather, and 
The house where Martin Behaim, four centu- | des appellation of ‘a tree ;’ whereas the sap will keep the limb alive to the very 
ries ago, invented the sphere, and drew the te i i really such, and_ bi ight | end, and the healing will be perceived imme- 
first geographical chart, is still the»house | easily, and actually do, take shelter its | diately.” 

of a mapseller. In the house where cards|shadow.” ‘This discovery will be of much otis 

were first manufactured, cards are now sold. | interest to those who are aware of the great} To raise good Radishes.——Take pure sand, 
In the very shops where clocks and watches difficulty which has been experienced in iden- | some depth from the surface, or pure earth, 
were first seen, you may still buy clocks and tifying the tree to which our Saviour alludes, below where it has been tilled or mowed, or 
watches; ‘The same families have inhabited| when comparing the kingdom of heaven “ to) sea-sand, washed by the waves, make a bed in 
the same mansions from one generation to|a grain of mustard seed, which a man took | the garden, six or eight inches deep, and as 
another, for four or five centuries. The great | and sowed in the earth, which is indeed the big us you please ;. in this sow your radish 
manufactories of those toys called Dutch toys | least of all seeds, but when it is grown, is the | seed, and they will grow well without manure, 
are at Nuremberg. The enormous scale on | greatest among herbs, and becometh a tree, | and be free from worms ; we have tried it fre- 
which this commerce is conducted, the hun-/so that the birds of the air come and lodge in quently, and never failed. 

dreds of wagon-loads and ship-loads of these|the branches thereof.” Matt. xiii. 31, 32.|  Radishes that are grown very early in the 
trifles and gimcracks which find their way to| The Jewish writers speak of a mustard tree,|season are of slow growth, and inferior to 
every part of the known world, must interest | common among them, in quite corresponding | those grown after the weather is warm 
a thinking mind. A Nuremberger complained | terms, seeming to show that a species of the enough to hasten them; as the faster they 
to me most seriously of the falling off in the| Sinapis, or some analogous genus, existed in| erow the more tender, and the finer flavour. 
trade of pill-bores/ he said that since the| Palestine, with which we are not well ac-|—— Yankee Farmer. 
fashionable people of London and Paris had | quainted ; and which may very probably prove | 





taken to paper pill-boxes, the millions of 
wooden or chip boxes which used to be annu- 
ally sent from Nuremberg to all parts of Ku- 
rope were no longer required ; and he com- 
puted the consequent falling off of the profits 
at many thousand florins. ‘The extraordinary 
cemetery of Nuremberg is as unlike every 


other cemetery as Nuremberg is unlike every | circumstances, a stature which it will not reach | ° 


other city. Imagine, upon a rising ground, | 
an open space of about four acres, completely | 
covered with enormous slabs, about a foot and | 
a half in thickness, seven feet in length, and | 
four in bréadth, laid horizontally, and just | 
allowing space for a single person to wee! 
between them. The name and the armorial | 
bearings of the dead, in rich sculpture, or | 
sometimes cast in bronze, decorated these | 
tombs. I remember one to the memory of a 
beautiful girl, who was killed, as she lay asleep | 
in her father’s garden, by a lizard creeping | 
into her mouth. ‘The story is represented in 


bronze bas-relief, and the lizard is so construct- 


distance from Nuremberg to the Holy Se- 


pulchre with his garter: the implement of his | 


pious enterprise, twisted into a sort of true- 
love knot, is carved on his tomb.— Visits and 
Sketches at Home and Abroad, 


MUSTARD TREE. 


‘«‘ There was one curious tree,” say Captains 
Irby and Mangles, in their “ Travels in Egypt,” 
&c., “ which we observed in great plenty, and 
which bare a fruit im bunches, resembling in 
appearance the currant, with the colour of the 
plum. It has a pleasant, although strongly 
aromatic taste, exactly resembling mustard ; 
and, if taken in any quantity, produces a simi- 
lar irritability of the nose and eyes to that 
which is caused by taking mustard. The 


to be that which Captain Mangles has pointed 
out. It is to be regretted that he did not make 
himself acquainted with its name. As to the 
more common species of mustard, of which he 
incidentally speaks, we may as well mention 
here, that it was probably the Sinapis Orien- 
talis, attaining, under a favouring climate and 


in our climate. This species is common in 
Palestine. In essential character it differs 
little from the Sinapis arvensis (which sup- 
plies the “ Durham mustard,”) being distin- 
guished chietly by the beak only of the pod 
being smooth.——Natural History of Pales- 
tine. 


As many persons are in the habit of pruning 
their fruit trees at this season of the year, we 
publish the following :--Orchards have been 
injured more by winter and early spring 


UCT) pruning than by any other cause. Nothing 
ed as to move when touched. From this /P “a Rae. 5 


shrunk with disgust, and turned to the sepul- | 
»chre of a famous worthy, who measured the 


is better established than that the best time 
for pruning is when the tree is in full growth. 
—- Yankee Farmer. 


“ Pruning Fruit Trees.—It will be found, 
upon experiment, that a wound made on a 
tree in March or April will look black, as 
soon as the sap begins to flow, and that the 
sap will ooze out until the leaves have put out 
so as to receive it; while a wound made in 
June will remain white, and immediately 
commence healing. And a tree that has 
been broken by being loaded with fruit, or 
otherwise, while the tree is green with foli- 
age, the wound will look white, and the wood 
remain sound, while one broken in the winter 
by snow, or from other causes, will look 
black, and incline to decay. 

“It has been my humble lot to spend the 
most of my time in the spring and fore part 
of the summer in engrafting and pruning fruit 


Discovery of fossils.—At the village of Crow- 
dicote, in the parish of Hartington, Derbyshire, 


| about six miles from Buxton, Daniel Har- 


| rison, a short time ago, commenced opening’ 


|@ quarry or pit, to try the quality of the stone 
| which it contained, and, on cutting the rock 
| down, he found it to be a most beautifully var- 
iegated shell crystal and strata marble, embo- 
died with the prettiest crystallized shells that 
nature or art could form, as well as other miner- 
,al bodies. ‘This wonderfal curiosity of sature 
contains the following remarkable fossil bod- 
ies, encrusted all in one solid mass of stone, and 
capable of being got up by art te the most beau- 
tiful polish:—Of ornamental marble there is 
a variety of white and brown, cockle-shells, 
and muscles; also, plain and fluted shells, and 
| the ammonite and nautilus shells, and periwin- 
|kle, snail-horn, &c. The appearance of vari- 
ous kinds of fish which none but able geolo- 
gists could interpet; also, the antroco. ‘The 
figure of this last remarkable stone, when got 
|up toa polish, is beautifully intersected with 
variegated colours of black, brown, white, 
and gray, and is a real curiosity.— Sheffield 
Iris. 





Religious Women.—They are the women 
who bless, dignify, and truly adorn society. 
The painter, indeed, does not make his for- 
tune by their sitting to him; the jeweller is 
neither brought into vogue, by furnishing 
their diamonds, nor undone for not being paid 
for them ; the prosperity of the milliner does 
not depend on affixing their nam@ to a cap or 
a collar; the poet does not celebrate them ; 
the novelist does not dedicate to them—but 
they possess the affection of their husbands ; 
the attachment of their children; the esteem 
of the wise and good; and, above all, they 
possess His favour, “‘ whom to know 18 life 
eternal.” 
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Selected for “ The Friend.” 73 
THE MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


They stood beside the grave of her 
Who wateh’d their infant years, 

And ardently their grief expressed, 
In sighs, and sobs, and tears. 


They thought of her, and all her deeds, 
So meek, so kind, so mild— 

Said he, the eldest of the train— 
“ Look, mother, on thy child ! 


“ For if to this dark world again 
The spirit can appear, 

Wilt thou not come, e’en though unecen, 
And smile upon us here? 











bad been one of quict devotedness to his Lord, so his 
departure was in peace and serenity, He evinced much 
patience and resignation during his protracted eonfine- 


a. 9| ment, acknowledging his entire submission to the will 
as repining under losses, as they find us? of Providence, whether to restore him to health, or to 


These things should be as medicine to our} remove him hence. His departure was like one falling 


instances of submission to the will of God, 
minds, oil to our joints, and marrow to our| asleep. Though the loss to the church be great, yet we 


they leave us as impatient under troubles, and 


bones. Oh, for the spirit of some who have have the consoling assurance that our loss is his eternal 
gone before us, who have borne affliction gain. During his last illness, he often expressed hie 
niiaeinaniee ; taken foyfullaails il desire, that there might yet be those amongst us who 
: irmuring, taken joylully the Spoul- | would espouse the cause of Truth and righteousness in 
ing of their goods, endured meek] - 


@-| the earth, and that “judges should be raised up as at 
eee bitterness of persecutis ye 
death, and accounted all things but loss in 


the first, and counsellors as at the beginning.” 
comparison with the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ. 








——,at Flint Creck, Tippecanoe county, Indiana, 
the 2ist of Second month last, Pavience SLerrer, wi- 
dow of the late Samucl Sleeper, aged about seventy-six 
years; a minister of the religious Society of Friends. 


Mark the perfect, and behold the upriglit, tor the end of 
such is peace. 


, on the 30th of Third month, 1843, Exazasrnre 


~ For oft methinks—when sorrow comes, 
And grief usurps the sway 
Of calmer thoughts—that thou art near— —_= fi 


And sadness flees away, For “ The Friend.” 


THE STORM. 





Creator ! in this vale of tears, 
Our trust still in thee, 


: f Mansfield Particul.r Mceti Spri 
For well we know whate’ér betide, Soul! fly to thy watcli-tower, the tempest is coming, Monthly ledsting, Worhagtan Gas CD,” ee 


| 

A'Father thou wilt be ; | ee a the — os fast; | mily and friends have deeply to feel their bereavement 

And all our cares, and all our griefs, pionee: Ode swith courses ere running, | in the removal of this dear friend, seehig there are so 
| 


Are in thy wisdom given, While near the horizon the sky is o’ereast ; few on whom the weight devolves, and belicving that 
To fit us for a brighter sphere, | Look well to thy dwelling, for fiercely the shock : | through best help, she was preparing for increased use- 
mt. Le with bef in heaven.” | Will shake all foundations built not on the Rock ! | fulness in the church, when it pleased her Divine Mas- 


ae 
— | Wild gusts from the west with their load roaring thun- | ter to take her to himself. 


der, 
| _Proclaim the commotion that ravages there ; 
Agricultural.—A friend of mine, recently | Unbridled the tempest—fierce rending asunder 
. . . ‘ } } Yor ] . » j “ar! 
in the city, informed me, that he obtained | Whata’er is defencelees ite ary te bear } 


. , | Sink deep for thy corner-stone,—soon may the shock 
from five and a half acres of ground the fol- | sweep a ouaty dwelling laid ast on ie Rock ! 
lowing product. If the editor of * I'he Friend” | 


thinks it worth publishing, it is at his service. 


















, on the 14th of the Fourth month, at the house 
of her uncle, Nathan Middleton, at Concord, Delaware 
county, Pa., Epiru Jerreris, aged 32 years; a min- 
ister of the gospel in tie Society of Friends, and a 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. She was 
one who feared the Lord from her childhood, and was 
much devoted to the service of her Divine Master. On 
visiting an intimate friend a short time before the com- 
mencement of her lust illness, she remarked, that she 
had had some very peculiar feelings lately in looking to 
the future, and was ready to think her day’s work was 


For “ The Friend.” 


Cold and cruel the storm from the east is approaching, 
M | Insidious its course as in craft it draws nigh,— 

: * | Here, gently it spreads—there, in fury encroaching,— 
Two hundred bushels of turnips; 40 do.| Now blasts, bitter blasts are deforming the sky : 


corn ; 100 do. oats; 70 do. potatoes; 60 do. | Gather home to thy watch-tower ! — nor bar, bolt or 








sone 280d “er ; lock ae Ao at went to Concord on the 16th of the 

sugar ts ; 0. apples ; O. parsnips;/ lock, Second month, expecting to attend the Quarterly Meet- 

3 do. seed onions; 1} tons of hay ; 300 coe hae? ory from the tempest—haste, buste to the | ing, but was attacked that night with hemorrhage of 
ock ! 


dies of corn fodder; 300 do. oat straw; and the lungs. Although the discharge ceased in a few 
> b 


days, it left her in # debilitated stute, and she was con- 


F., relict of Joseph Satterthwait, She was a member. 


several small matters not noticed. 


=—- 
SUBMISSION. 
From Old Humphrey's “ Thoughts for the Thoughtful.” 


I remember*hearing of a dear lover of| 


books, who had his library burned down to the 
ground, When his friends expressed their 
surprise that he should bear his loss with so 
much calmness, his reply was, ‘‘ I must have 
learned but little from my books, if it has not 
taught me to endure the loss of them.” 

I remember hearing of another who had 
reason to expect that his dying brother would 
leave him a large fortune. “ Your brother is 
dead,” said the executor, “ but he has not left 


you a single sixpence of his property.” “ If 


God had not known that I could do better 
without it than with it,” was the reply, “I 
should have had it every penny. It might 
have given me many enjoyments on earth, 
but it would surely have hampered me on my 
way to heaven: I thank my Heavenly Father 
for ridding me of the burden.” 

I remember, also, hearing of a third who, 
when told that his enemies had taken away his 
oxen, his asses, and his camels; that fire had 
fallen from heaven and consumed his sheep ; 
that his servants had been slain with the edge 
of the sword; and that a great wind had 
blown down a house on the heads of his chil- 
dren, and killed them—replied, “ ‘The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord.” 









There abide thou the day of the fearful commotion, 
Its rage has a limit, its power is but brief; 
Though it foam in its wrath as the tempest-vexed 
ocean, 
He who suffers its progress shall bring thee relief; 
When the mandate is uttered, “ Lo! here is thy bound,” 
Every rock-centered dwelling shail safely be found. 


As the prophet his head in the mantle enshrouded, 
And stood in the cave as the shricking storin passed, 
Gather thou from the vortex while vision is clouded, 
Till the * voice still and small’ shall succeed to the 
blast ; 
Then, as the spent clouds roll away overhead, 
Un thy Rock-founded dwelling bright beams shall be 
shed. é 


Marniep, on Fifth-day, the 4th instant, at Friends’ 
Meeting, West Chester, Pa., Eomuno W. Lippincort, 
of Westfield, N. J.,to Puitena P. Swayne, of the former 
place. 


Le 


Diep, in Fall River, Mass., on the 20th of Second 
month last, BenJamin Burrinvron, aged eighty years; a 
minister of the gospel in the Society of Friends. From 
his youth, he was a member of our religious Society, 
and it may be safely suid, that few have maintained the 
Christian character with more faithfulness and con. 
stancy. In early life, he was concerned in the Chris- 
tian duty of instructing those around him in the paths 
of piety and virtue, and was always concerned to en- 
force his precepts by a consistent life and conversation ; 
walking in abasedness, in meckness, in peace-making, 
and without ostentation. As he lived, eo he died. He 
deferred not the business of life to its closing moments. 
His mind had been long calmly trusting in a Saviour, 
in whose advent and propitiatory sacrifice he was a firm 
believer, as well as in his inward manifestation in the 
heart, so essential tothe work of salvation. As his life 


















fined to the house from that time to her close. During 
the time or her sickness, she acknowledged to an inti- 


mate friend that she had experienced a season of great 
poverty and strippedness ; and added, “ }t was calculated 


to make the creature icel of but little moment in its 
own estimation, and to lead to an entire dependence on 
Christ Jesus, our Saviour, who hath justly declared, 
* without me ye can donothing.’” Alluding to the alarm. 


ing nature of the hemorrhage, she remarked, “ It was a 
season demanding faith ; but 1 was favoured with com- 
posure, knowing 1 was in the hands of a merciful Re- 
deemer, who would do right; and although I now seem 
recovering, 1 neither look forward nor anticipate, but 
desire to live one day ata time.” After making some 
further remarks respecting her situation, she observed, 
“ | remember the query, * Are not five sparrows sold for 
two farthings, and not one of them is forgotten before 
God : this causes me to trust in Him, who bas suid, 
‘Fear not, for 1 am with thee; be not dismayed, for I 
am thy God.’ I wish ever to be preserved from repin- 
ing, and can say, Surely goodness and mercy have fol- 
lowed me unto this day.” She was preserved in much 
patience and resignation, and it was evident that her 
reliance was upon her Creator and Redeemer, and that 
she was waiting for the final change. The afternoon 
preceding her decease, she sat up, and was engaged in 
reading for a considerable time. About ten o'clock her 
illness increased; soon after which she was audibly 
engaged in supplication. A few minutes after midnight 
she quietly passed away, as we believe, to the everlast- 
ing inheritance. Her surviving friends feel the con- 
soling assurance that, through redeeming love and mer- 
cy, the language spoken to the Apostle Joha in Patmos 
is applicable to her: “ I heard a voice from heaven say- 
ing unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labours, and their works do 
follow them.” 


—,on the 26th ult., afler a short illness, Jane B. 
Haines, widow of the late Reuben Huines, of German. 
town, 
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HAN AS ROWLY. she was at times much tried for want of that 


, assurance, for which she earnestly waited ; and 
Hannah Bowly was the daughter of Dan- in umniclag shih chante “A faye aia 
jel and Sarah Bowly, of Cirencester, in which| to say, “1 casinew cull Ged, Father.” lt'Ges 
place she was born, in the year 1763. = the | under great depression that once she said, 
carly part oe Sa eay Oe oe ae ae “ My mind seems to partake with my body in 
cing to her twentieth year, she seemed much). ines, ; and that she repeated those awful 
inclined to reject the simple attire of a Friend; | 
and having about this time a visit to Bristol int 
rospect, she provided herself with gayerappa- | Series dma 
a than she had beenaccustomed to wear. But) ‘need of omen is satan aie a 
in Bristol her career of vanity received a check | here.” She D cussedd tak Hlaticn. nae 
and her mind was favoured with religious iu | had.to s6gvaRthe not having a cedad ‘diag 
pressions, by means of the ministry of Robert | 8 
Vilontine, of Pennsylvania. Her gay attire | said che, “ Slits lain bewty apen- sagen 
was soon laid aside, and she became a consi¥-| they cccmimoved. By ‘yeiasilig SPH ap 
tent and conspicuous example in her father s probended Gaile to copouse ‘and exalt the caose 
family. She remained at home during the 


= what is uttered from dying lips ; 


manifestations of duty. “ ‘These omissions,” | 


———$——L— 


having fortified themselves against such com- 
munications.” A friend present asked her 
whether she did not think examples of consis- 
tent Christian conduct to be the most convin- 
cing to such sort of people? She replied, 
that she believed they were. At another 


words, “ My God, my God, why hast thou|time, she observed, that the Holy Scriptures 
iforsaken me?” “ This,” said she, “was the| were an invaluable treasure. “ They have 


com times,” said she, “ afforded me great 


comfort ; and I regret not having read them 
more. What beautiful, instructive passages 
ithey contain! I once had a sweet opening, 
that was given me, | thought chiefly for en- 
couraging instruction to myself, that if I 


yielded entire obedience to Divine requirings, 


swords should be beaten ito ploughshares, 


ii f both her parents; but soon afier the |i meetings, 1 have sometimes involved my-| and spears into pruning hooks: those strong 
ives 0 ; 


addeais of hé¥ mathek tad surviving parent, | 2°! in unspeakable gloom, and incurred weak- 


, ra ; *'ness many ways. I might not now have been 
ie ols whe ith «ber nd eto Uh he op i cl 
friend, kept a school for girls in Cirencester. |p vaience one 7 Sera ae , ' 
After some time, the school was given up, but} ; t y> 


powers and dispositions of the mind, compa- 
rable to hurtful weapons, instead of ‘being 
destructive, should be so sanctified, as to be 
turned into usefulness in the vineyard.” 

As her strength decreased, she was favour- 


she sill rerssined on the spot, till, on tbe de. | hope I should be faithful, but never forward. |ed with great tranquillity of mind. Several 


My heart seems now remarkably bound to the 
willing in Israel. 1 hope imgressions received 
at this time will be so indelibly fixed, as to 
produce submission to any service that may be 
pointed out as duty, should my life be length- 
: ; ened; for which I have no desire, but to 

Before a survey is taken of the closing days} evince myself more zealously bound in heart 
of this Friend, it will be useful further to re-| ang mind, with those who are pursuing the 
mark, that by nature her temper was high and right way. But I know not how far I might 
inflexible. Of the effects of Divine grace it is| withstand the besetments, snares, and trials of 
not, probably, for man to say which is the|;ime, | believe I should have as much need 
greatest; his limited capacity should make | of the prayers of my friends in life, as in death. 
him cautious in judging. But it may possibly | 


autid : ~Y | Perhaps some may think I am taken away 
be said without presumption, the redemption} ,e-ause more envelo 


cease of her brother before mentioned (whom) 
she tenderly and closely attended in his illness) | 
she at length fiually settled for the short re-| 
mainder of her life, in the habitation from 
which death had removed him. 


times she said, “ I feel peaceful poverty.” At 
other times she abounded, by the prevalence 
of a lively faith, which gave her ability to say, 


“1 feel unmoved confidence, supporting me, 


| and opening my prospects to brighter scenes.” 


Once she added, “1 believe, however gloomy 
}and discouraging the appearance of things 
relating to the state of our Society may be, 
|that some will see brighter days; and that 
| its testimonies will continue to be maintained 
by some, in their purity: and a succession of 
those [will be] prepared, who will support the 
| ministry. I think the solicitude I now feel on 


x 


generally appears to have a brightness, propor- 
tioned to the previous bondage. Nor is this 
confession of what she was in her nature, dero- 
gatory to her character; since she willingly 
yielded herself up to follow a meek and hum- 
ble Saviour, when she perceived upon her mind 
the attractions of his love. It may also convey 
encouragement to others, who think they feel 
their own complexions, and tempers, uofavour- 
able to the growth of that true Christian hu- 
mility, which their enlightened judgment 
approves and desires, if the triumph of grace 
be here more fully set forth, by the knowledge 
of what it had to overcome. 

Hannah Bowly was taken ill on the last 
day of the year 1806, with a sudden and very 
considerable discharge of blood, supposed to 


ped in the gratifications of | account of others, is not so much on account 
time ; but they have not been such to me; for! of individuals, near connections, or families ; 
of late, in particular, surrounding things have | but that the real right may increase and pre- 
been more burdensome than pleasant. It now | vail amongst Friends generally : true, right, 
affords me comfort, that I am conscious of not | ancient simplicity.” 
intending to make a show with the addition to| She one night asked a Friend, who was sit- 
my incoine, or spending it for self-gratifica-| ting up with her, whether she thought that 
tion ; but I designed applying it to useful pur- | there would be, in a future state, a knowledge 
poses, that would yield solid satisfaction. If| of each other; and remarked, that some were 
I were to live longer, and enjoy all the com-|of that opinion. But Hannah confessed the 
forts of this life, 1 might not be more fit to| question to be above her comprehension. She 
go, than now. I look back on all the accom-| said there was something pleasing and grati- 
modations of it, without any regret in leaving | fying in it; yet that she thought looking that 
them.” way was looking short of the one great object 
At another time, she said, “ Yesterday, [| of eternal enjoyment and adoration. She 
anticipated (not with pleasure) a lengthened | thought that not to be the best aspiration of 
illness ; but the exertion of leaving my bed, | soul which desired any felicity but that which 
to have it made, in the evening, convinced me | proceeds from the Divine presence. 





arise from the rupture of some vessels in the|of such increased weakness that I need not 


lungs. She was almost immediately confined | fear a long continuance. I am very comfort- | 


to her bed, which she kept for the most part/able. How thankful I ought to be, for the 
during three months. ‘Towards, however, the | sweet support I feel! I trust, death is now 


latter part of this time, symptoms of amend-! robbed of its terrors; but not of its awful- | 


ment appeared, and she was able to remain up| ness.” 

some hours of each day; till at length one} Mentioning once the opportunities of speak- 
forenoon as she was preparing to sit up, an-| ing to divers of her friends, which she had had 
other violent discharge of blood took place, | during her illness, she said, “I hope what I 
which seemed to suffocate her, and she ex-|have expressed will not do any harm, and 
pired. Her decease was in her forty-fourth!have not been words without knowledge ; 
year, on the twenty-first of the Third month, /neither have I spoken from premeditation, 
1807. but simply from fresh arisings. If I could do 


Once, when very léw in body, she was also 
| eae contrited in mind, and said, “I feel 
| as unworthy to approach the threne of grace, 
las it is possible for any poor mortal to feel. 
So abased am I to dust and ashes, [that] the 
reduction, the nothingness, I am brought into, 
is not to be described or conceived. It may 
partly be occasioned by the connection of the 
mind with the body. It is very trying and 
proving to bear: but may contribute td the 
work of preparation for a triumphant end. 
Though I have no cause to presume mine 
| will be evidently so, yet | am favoured with 


The retired state of her mind during the|any thing to help those philosophers, who|a consoling, supporting hope, that, through 
intervening time was very instructive; and believe, or try to believe, in the sufficiency of | adorable mercy, | shall sing of victory here- 
bespoke her reliance on the same Divine pow-| reason for the guide of conduct, I should re- | after.” 


She mentioned one day the saying of 


er that had visited her in more early life. But joice to do it; but such are not easily reached, 


nd 


~ ae ret 





a 
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262 i“ ’ THE FRIEND. 


Richard Hubberthorne,* one of our early |that the plowman shall overtake the reaper,|as the grain and texture of the sycamore is 
Friends, in his illness : “ ‘Out of this straight-|and the treader of grapes, him that soweth| remarkably coarse and spongy, it could there- 
ness I must go; for I am wound up into large- | seed ; and the mountains shall drop sweet| fore stand in no competition at all with the 
ness ; and am to be lifted up on high, far above | wine, and all the hills shall melt. And I will| cedar for beauty and ornament. The wood 
all.” With humble admiration,” said she, bring again the captivity of my people of Is-| of this tree, however, is very durable. “ The 
“for all boasting is excluded, it has seemed | rael, and they shall build the waste cities and | mummy chests,” says Dr. Shaw, “ and what- 
to me that I can now adopt this expres-| inhabit them; and they shall plant vineyards | ever figures or instruments of wood are found 
sion.” and drink the wine thereof; they shall also} in the catacombs, are all of them of sycamore 
The last instance which it may be neces-| make gardens, and eat the fruit of them. And| wood, which, though spongy and porous, has 
sary to give of her mind being fixed on the |I will plant them upon their land, and they | notwithstanding continued entire and uncor. 
Lord, may be that of her adopting the words) shall no more be pulled up out of their land| rupted for at least three thousand years, 
of a still more ancient servant, in his day ; and| which I have given them, saith the Lord thy | From its value in furnishing wood for various 
whose writings the spiritual traveller still| God.” uses ; from the grateful shade which its wide. 
feels fraught with consolation, when permitted| Amos was called to the prophetic office in| spreading branches afforded, and on account 
not merely to read, but to feel their energy. | the time of Uzziah, King of Judah, and Jero-| of the fruit, which Mallet says, the E 
Her mind. seemed tenderly affected with the | boam, the son of Josiah, King of Israel. Some} tians live upon, and hold in the highest esti- 
incomes of the leye of her God, and she said | writers in adverting to the condition of Amos, | mation, we perceive the loss which the an. 
that she had been thinking of some comfort- have, with a minute affectation of criticism, | cient inhabitants of Egypt must have felt when 
able expressions of David. Then in a sweet! pretended to discover a certain rudeness and | the vines were destroyed with hail, and their 
manner she repeated several. ‘ Bless the | vulgarity in his style ; and even Jerome is of | sycamore trees with frost.” 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his bene-| opinion that he is deficient in magnificence} One curious particular in the cultivation of 
fits: who forgiveth all thine iniquities, who! and sublimity. He applies to him the naa the fruit must not be passed over. Hassel- 
healeth all thy diseases, who redeemeth thy | Paul speaks of himself, that he was rude in| quist in describing the ficus sycamorus, or 
life from destruction, who crowneth thee with speech though not in knowledge ; and “ his| Scripture sycamore, says, “ it buds the latter 
loving kindness and tender mercies.” authority has influenced many commentators, 'end of March, and the fruit ripens in the be- 
| says Bishop Lath, to represent him as| ginning of June. At the time when the fruit 
‘entirely rude and void of elegance; whereas) has arrived to the size of an inch diameter, 
| it requires but little attention to be convinced | the inhabitants pare off a part at the centre 
‘that he is not a whit behind the very chiefest| point. They say that without this paring it 
Amos, the fourth of the minor prophets, be-| of the prophets ;” equal to the greatest in lof-| would not come to maturity.” The sycamore 
longed to the little town of ‘T'ekoa in Judah. | tiness of sentiment, and scarcely inferior to| strikes its large diverging roots deep into the 
There is no proof, however, that he was a na-| any in the splendor of his diction, and in the} soil; and on this account, says Paxton, our 
tive of this place, except his retirement there elegance of his composition. John Locke has| Lord alludes to it, as the most difficult to be 
when driven from Bethel. It is probable that | observed, that his comparisons are chiefly | rooted up, and transferred to another situation. 
he was born in the territories of Israel, to! drawn from lions and other animals, because | “ If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
which his mission was principally directed. | he lived among and was conversant with such | ye might say unto this sycamore tree, be thou 
He prophesied in Bethel, where the golden) objects. But indeed the finest images and| plucked up by the root, and be thou planted 
calves were erected, under Jereboam II., an \allusions which adorn the poetical parts of|in the sea, and it should obey you.” The 
Amaziah, high priest of Bethel, accused him Scripture, in general, are drawn from scenes| stronger and more diverging the root of a tree, 
before the king, as conspiring against him. | of nature, and from the grand ubjects that | the more difficult it must be to pluck it up, and 
Amos answered Amaziah, “ | was no prophet, | range in her walks; and true genius ever| insert it again, so as to make it strike root and 
neither was [I a prophet’s son; but I was “/delights in considering these as the real | grow ; but far more difficult still to plant it in 
herdsman, and a dresser of sycamore fruit ;| sources of beauty and magnificence. ‘The, the sea, where tie soil is so far below the sur- 
and the Lord took me as I followed the flock,| whole book of Amos is animated with a fine | face, and where the ruthless billows are con- 
and the Lord said unto me, go prophesy unto| and masculine eloquence.— Watson. | tinually tossing it from one side to another; 


my people Israel.” He then retired into the| aon yet, says our Lord, a task no less difficult than 
kingdom of Judah, and dwelt in Tekoa, where = this to be accomplished, can the man of genu- 


he continued to prophesy. Amos complains | ee | ine fuith perform with a word; for with God 


in many places of the violence offered to him,; The sycamore is a large tree, according to nothing is impossible; nothing difficult, or 
to oblige him to silence, and bitterly exclaims | the description of Theophrastus, Dioscorides! |aborious.— Watson.— Calmut. 
against the crying sins of the Israelites, such| and Galen, resembling the mulberry tree in om 
as idolatry, oppression, wantonness and obsti-| the leaf, and the fig in its fruit; hence its Ser “Tas Fiend” 
nacy. Nor does he spare the sins of Judah,|name compounded of Sukee, fig, and moros, 
such as their carnal security, sensuality and | mulberry ; and some have fancied that it was 
injustice. He utters frequent threatenings| originally produced by ingrafting the one tree Pa ae 
against them both, and predicts their ruin. It|on the other. Its fruit is palatable. When The subjoined letter is literally copied (the 
is observable in this prophecy, that as it be-| ripe, it is soft, watery, somewhat sweet, with spelling excepted,) from a paper placed in my 
gins with denunciations of judgment and des- | a little of an aromatic taste. The trees are | hands, evidently, from the seals affixed and 
truction against the Syrians, Philistines, ‘Ty- | very common in Palestine, Arabia and Egypt ;| other indications, the original, and in the pro- 
rians, and other enemies of the Jews, so it| grow large, and to a great height ; and though | per handwriting of B. Holmes. The super- 
concludes with comfortable promises of the} the grain is coarse, are much used in building. | scription runs thus : ‘ To Tho. Penn, in Phi- 
restoration of the tabernacle of David, and the |“ The sycamore,” says Norden, “is of the| ladelph*. Pensilvania.’ It is interesting as 
establishment of the kingdom of Christ. height of a beech, and bears its fruit in aj Coming from a coiemporary and intimate 
“ Behold the days come, saith the Lord,| manner quite different from other trees ; it has friend of the original proprietor and governor, 
them on its trunk itself, which shoots out little} and valuable for the fatherly and Christian 
sprigs in form of grape-stalks, at the end of| counsel which it contains to his son and suc- 





Selected for “ The Friend.” 


THE PROPHET AMOS. 





Letter from Benjamin Holme to Thomas 
Penn. 





® R. Hubberthorne died in Newgate in the year 1662, 


whither he had been committed, after sume personal which grow the fruit, close to one another, | cessor. S. R. 
abuse by a persecuting alderman, in consequence of| almost like clusters of grapes.” ath North Cave, in Yorkshire, the 30th 
being taken up at the Bull-and-Mouth Meeting. The} To change sycamores into cedars, Isaiah ix. of the Sixth month, 1733. 


prison was then crowded with a oe wot ee 10, means to render the buildings of cities,| Esteemed Friend Thomas Penn.—In that 
dete, bot that of hie. how panaer, "edward Bor. and the state of the nation, much more magni-| love which is pure, and flows over the great 


rough.—See Sewell’s History— Anno. 1662. ficent than before. Dr. Shaw remarks, that|deeps, do I kindly salute thee, with desires 
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that thou may live in the fear of the Lord, 


and grow in the virtue of the Holy Spirit, that 
thou may be an example of humility and 
meekness, and also of temperance and godli- 
ness amongst that people where thy lot is 
cast. ‘Thy station considered, there is no 
doubt but that many eyes will be upon thee ; 
and if thou art a bright pattern, and show 
them how a good Christian ought to live by 
thy example, thou will not only be very much 
yalued and esteemed, for virtue draws respect, 
but thou will likewise enjoy great peace in 
thy own mind beyond what any can make 
thee sensible of to the full by words ; and thy 
example may have very great influence upon 
others; and this is the way for thee to prosper, 
and be blest. ‘Thou may assure thyself that 
thou hast many well wishers that would greatly 
rejoice to have thee succeed thy pious and 





THE FRIEND. 





honourable amongst them, I very much desire appointment ; and we still believe it to be a 
that it may be thy care, and the care of the | cause well worthy of being prosecuted, and 
people in that government, to behave so that | which fails not to yield to all engaged in it, 
none of the interest which he gained, may be | that most satisfactory reward, peace of mind 


lost through any imprudent conduct towards | in the retrospect. 


them.—Farewell. 
B. H. 





Communicated for “* The Friend.” 
REPORT 


Signed by direction, and on behalf of the 
Board of Managers, 


Wituram L. Epwarps, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, ‘Third mo. 7th, 1843. 


The Association for the Free Instruction of 


Of the Association of Friends for the Free Coloured Women, Report— # 


Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons. 


The Board of Managers of “ The Associ- 
ation of Friends for the free instruction of 
Adult Coloured Persons,” Report— 


That the school for coloured men was | 


opened on the evening of Second-day, the 3d 


‘lit ° : a may : “ne 9, | p 
par oaths a ace oa eee Dota a last, we oat Midoenes ty | city, has, no doubt, prevented many from avail- 
ee nh clits treason. ena ane Sa, ine ing themselves of this opportunity of improve- 
hoped his was. And as thou has a greater / until the 28th of Second mosgh, when it was) 


share of the world than many others have, if 
thou do not let the love nor honour of it draw 


| closed for the season. 
The whole number of scholars entered was 


away thy mind from the Lord, but if, like wise | one hundred and twenty-one ; and the average 
and good Moses, who looked beyond the glory | attendance for the season was a little over | 
of Egypt, and the grandeur of Pharoah’s court | thirty-four, which, as compared with last year, | 
to that reward which would not fade away, | exhibits a very considerable diminution. ‘To | 
thou look beyond all the honour and grandeur | this subject, the Managers, through their visit- | 
of the world, to that which is durable and last-| ing members, early directed their attention, 
ing and of a Divine nature, there is no doubt | and it continued through the entire season to 
but that the Lord’s regard will be to thee not | claim much of their careful examination. The 
only to feed thee, but likewise to preserve and | result of their inquiry has been .a @pviction 
defend thee. If a man’s ways please the| that it was entirely beyond their cot#trol, and 
Lord, he can make all his enemies at peace | was to be ascribed to a union of causes; one 
with him ; but when the people of Israel who| of which has exerted its influence on the com- 
had been favoured in a peculiar manner went) munity geverally, while the coloured people 
into those things that provoked him, then he} only have been subjected to the operation of 
suffered them to be vexed by the Midianites.|the other. We refer to the pecuniary diffi- 
May the people in that province, and in them | culties of the times, and also to the excitement 
countries, be careful that they do not provoke | and violence of last summer, by which many 
the Lord, as many of the people of Israel did,|of the coloured people were driven from 
notwithstanding what great things he had done | their homes, and compelled to seek more 


for them, so that we read that three and| secure abodes. 


twenty thousand of them fell in one day, be- 


In addition, during the greater part of the 


cause they lusted after evil things. ‘his is| last two months of the session, a “ Protracted 
left upon record for our instruction; and my | Meeting” was held, which many of our schol-| ang jinisters do, in the wisdom of God, give 
friend, I tenderly desire, that the kindness and| ars attended, the effect of which was very | them advice the 


respect of the people may not be a snare to 
thee, or draw thee to keep company to thy 
prejudice ; but be strictly temperate, and rather 
abstemious, and example the people into the 
right use of the good creatures that are ordain- 
ed for the comfort of life, that so God may be 
glorified in the use of them. And endeavour, 
as far as thou art capable, to make peace 
amongst the people, and to heal breaches, and 
advocate for the widow, and plead the cause 
of the fatherless, and be full of bowels and 
compassion to them that are in distress, and 
to do good and communicate, forget not, for 
with such sacrifice, the apostle saith, God is 
well pleased. And endeavour to live an un- 
Spotted life, that in the end thou may have the 
evidence of Divine favour, and an inheritance 
amongst them that are sanctified, is the sin- 
cere desire of thy real and true friend, 
Bensamin Howime. 
Postscript.—As thy father, by his wise and 
prudent conduct, preserved the love and esteem 
of the Indians to such a great degree as he 
did, so that his name and memory is now very 


apparent, by a still further reduction of num- 
bers. 

That the school was efficiently organized, 
was evidenced by the satisfactory improye- 
ment of such of the men as gave pretty regu- 
ular attendance through the season: which 
confirms us in the opinion, that by employing 
an adequate number of regular teachers, the 
interests of the scholars were more fully pro- 
moted, than they would have been by a depen- 
dence upon voluntary assistants, which was 
formerly our practice. 

We notice, with much pleasure, that we 
believe at no previous period has the conduct 
of the men, generally, been marked with 
more solidity and respectful decorum. At the 
close of the school one of their number arose, 
and for himself, and on behalf of others, 
thanked the teachers and the Association for 
the care bestowed upon them. 

In conclusion, we would remark, that while 
we regret the decreased number of scholars 
the past season, we think we have endeavoured 
to discharge the duties appertaining to the 


That the school was opened on the 4th of 
Tenth month, and continued till the 28th of 
Second month. One hundred and fifty-four 
women have been entered during the season. 
The average number in attendance has been 
lower than usual. The depressed and sufler- 


|ing condition of the Coloured People in this 


| 


ment. 
Philadelphia, Third mo. 4th, 1843. 


CAUTION. 


In an Epistle of Advice issued by the Yearly 
Meeting of London, in 1720, the following 
counsel is contained :—“ Friends are advised 
| to use caution so as not to be imposed upon by 
|imposters or cheats pretending to the minis- 
|try; and where there is doubt or question of 
\the ministry of any persons, in that case that 
| such be called upon for certificates. And it is 
|recommended that Quarterly and Monthly 
| Meetings see that such Friends, who travel in 
| which they belong, and with certificates there- 
from; and that the said several meetings 
watch over such as may be young in the min- 
| istry, to see that they walk humbly and wise- 
ily; that as on the one hand, nothing truly 
tending to the glory of God, and edification of 
his church, may be discouraged ; so, on the 
other hand, where any thing appears which 
may make advice necessary, that the elders 





reupon, with due regard to the 


| state of weakness and childhood that such may , 


be under.” 
— 


Riches.—Riches surely are not certain 
marks of Divine favour, nor prosperity an evi- 
dence that our ways please God. Doth he 
not sometimes give men their hearts’ desire, 
and withal send leanvess into their souls? 
We are apt to call providences by wrong 
names. Afflictions, “ more precious than gold 
that perisheth,” we call curses; and riches 
blessings, when, for once, they are so, it is to 
be feared they are sent of God, a thousand 
times for judgments. 


Apples Preserved in Plaster.--We are 
luxuriating on a basket of fine fall pippins, 
presented to us yesterday by Tyler Fountain, 
of this village. They were preserved in plas- 
ter, are perfectly sound, and present the fresh 
and juicy appearance of apples just gathered 
from the trees.-—Highland Democrat. 


that work, go in the unity of the meetings to- 
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For “ The Frivad.” (ing we still have preserved amongst us, as a 


INQUIRIES. religious Society, those of whom it may be 


of London, and Professor Danberry, of Ox. 





Fossil Birds.—Letiers from Dr. Mantell, 


The following remarks and inquiries respect. |*2it; they are endeavouring to be found walk- | ford, to Professor Silliman, of Yaie Univer. 
ing the Society of Friends, are taken from the |'BS the path of true self-denial and the daily | sity, mention the arrival in England of the 


Friends’ Library, vol. 3, pages 206-7 ; every 
reader is left at liberty to answer the last 
question for himself. 


there are others amongst us who are sorruw- 
fully departing from the law and those testi- 
monies which we are called upon to hold up 

“ Third-day, to comply with the request of to the world.’ To which she again queried, 
an invalid, I ventured to make her and ber|* Are these departures mostly with those who 
husband a visit; she spoke English well:\have joined your Society by what you call 
with them I spent about two hours, to my own,|convincement, or such as were born mem- 
and, I believef@their satisfaction. It would) bers?’ I did not feel myself under difficulty 





cross, in these and every other respect; yet | bones of a gigantic bird, of the ostrich class, 
from New Zealand. The impress made by’ 


its feet would be fully equal to the largess 
track observed by Professor Hitchcock in the 
valley of the Connecticut. The arrival of 


these bones in England has tended to produce 
conviction in the minds of Dr. Mantell and 


Murchison, the President of the Geolo. 
gical Society, as well as of the other members 


almost appear as if she had previously known | in making a reply, as it is obvious this depar- | of the Society, that the impressions in the val- 


of my intention of coming to Kiel, and, as 
such, had been storing up questions to put to 
me respecting the members of our Society, its 
practices, and on various religious subjects. 
Although in my present state of bodily health, 
I felt unequal to much exertion of this sort, 
yet so fully convinced was [ of the purity of 
her motives, that I knew not how to reiuse 
doing my best to answer her inquiries. In 
many respects. the information she had re- 
ceived respecting our principles and practices 
was very erroneous; but which she acknow- 
ledged I had been enabled to clear up to her | 
satisfaction; and that I had removed from | 
her mind sentiments which she had imbibed 
unfavourable to our religious Society ; espe- 
cially an opinion that we had no regular min- 
isters amongst us. On returning me my 
certificates, she said she had not only read 
them with pleasure, but with attention, being 
fully satisfied these reports were not correct ; 
and in observing the watchful care the Society 
exercises over its ministers, she added, ‘ From 
the account you have given me of your prin- 
ciples and practices as a Society, it appears to| 
me you come the nearest to the first Christians 
of any I have beard of in the present day ;| 
but when I was visiting at a watering-place, | 
I observed the professors of the established | 
religion, who called themselves Protestants, at- | 
tended play -houses, dance-houses, and card-par- 
ties, on the sabbath day ; there was also a settle- | 
ment of some who called themselves Methodists | 
in this place, who protested against these prac- | 
tices of the members of the establishment; 





but I observed these Methodists indulged | 


themselves in eating and drinking beyond 
what | consider true moderation allows; also in 


ture chiefly is to be found amongst those who 
have had a birth-right. ‘This matter being so 
far set at rest, another query was brought 
forward more difficult for me to clear up to her 


full satisfaction :—* But what does your Socie- 
ty do with those who live, and furnish their 


houses, and dress after the manner of the 
world; and thoge who aim at doing great busi- 
ness to get rich because they are covetous ? 
Do your meetings for discipline, as you call 
them, disown such? which you say is the case 


| with your other disorderly members ; for such 


ley of the Connecticut are genuine, and that 
birds, both small and gigantic, once walked 


over the surface of the rocks in question, when 
soft enough to receive an impression of their 


feet. The bones from New Zealand were 
found in an alluvial formation, and a tradition 
still exists among the natives, that only within 
a century past have the birds themselves be. 


come extinct.—Ailas. 


It is said that Father Mathew intends short. 


I consider them, according to the account you ly to visit the United States. 


have given me of what your principles are, 
and, if lived up to, will lead to the prac- | 
tice of? 





THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH, 13, 1843. 


Youth and Marriage.—Youth is easly | ——————————__________._.. 


attracted and decided soon. It forgets that 
the fanciful preference of a moment may not 
safely determine the prospects of a life. It is 
unmindful that, looking to this world merely, 
occasions will come for which the graces of 
the drawing-room are no sort of preparation. 
It rashly takes the eyes which can sparkle in 
their morning brilliancy, for those which will 
weep meekly in sorrow, and kindle with a 


steady encouragement in the midst of care, 


The Yearly Meetings, respectively, for Vir. 
ginia, held at Cedar Creek; for New York 
held in the city of New York ; for New Eng- 
land held at Newport, R. L., all take place 
within the period of a month. In the au 
tumn occur those of Baltimore, Ohio, Indiaua, 
and North Carolina. It has ever been a cher. 
ished object with the conductors of this Jour. 
nal, to render it the medium of intercommv- 
nication in regard to matters of general 


and hold a light which can cheer when all) interest, and thus the means, in some degree, 
other light on earth has waxed dim. It is so} of cementing influence to the Society at large. 
wild as to mistake the flatterer of the hour for! With this in view, it has been our aii to keep 
the same being-who will be the ministering up a record, more or less extended, according 
angel of sickness and decline. It needs to be | to the means accessible, relative to the occur. 
reminded, that if there is any engagement in| rence and proceedings of all those annual 
life which is not to be formed under the arbi-| assemblies in regular succession. But in ac- 
tration of caprice, it is that which is not dis- complishing this part of our plan, we have 
. | 7 , 
solved till the parting shall come at the laden | ofien found a difficulty for want of direct and 


; : ; i »n crave. It must be i . . . re ; 
dressing themselves, having their houses fur- Sor and the open grave sons ‘early intelligence, a deficiency which can only 


to remember, that if there is any step in life 
which requires beyond others to be made 
reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, pray- 
erfully, and in the fear of God, it is that step 


nished, and conducting themselves in other 
respects like the people of the world, aiming | 
at great business to get riches. I also met 
eens Donen ee vue fegneees | which day by day is the most inconsiderately 
think much of themselves, because of their : 
: 9 . | taken.— Palfrey. 
abstinence and fasting on certain occasions. 
As Lam persuaded you will give me an honest — 
reply, pray tell me how is it with your Society! To Feed Fowls.—Cora given to fowls 
in these respects? Do they make great enter-| should be crushed and soaked in water :— 
tainments, having many dishes on their tables?|this helps digestion; and hens will lay in 
Are their houses furnished after the manner | winter that are so fed that would not other- 
of the world? Do they love to get money to| wise. Feed your fowls in winter with bones 
keep it? Are they covetous, and do not dis-| powdered fine ; and they will need less corn, 
tribute according to their means to those who} and lay as plentifully as at any season of the 
have need?’ I felt myself brought into a great} year. The bones supply the carbonate of 
strait, as my inquirer looked for an honest | lime, which is necessary for the production of 
answer to her plain questions, and for a mo-| the shell, and a part of the yelk of the egg. 
ment was reduced to a state of awful silence.| Egg shells, oyster shells, chalk or unburnt 
I however replied, ‘I hope I am safe in say-| lime, answers a similar purpose. 








be properly supplied by persons in attendance. 
Our design in penning this paragraph, is to 
intimate the desire, that some one within the 
verge of those meetings respectively, will obli- 
gingly exercise the charge of correspondent, 
and transmit to the editor such information as 
may be deemed expedient, and interesting (0 
Friends in general. 


A special meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the Committee: 
room in Arch street Meeting-house, on Se- 
cond-day afternoon, 29th instant, at four 
o'clock. 

Cnartes Extis, Sec’ry. 

Philad., Fifth mo. 12th, 1843. 


we 
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